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PREFACE 


“A generation which ignores history has no past and no future.” 

-Robert Heinlein 

We often marvel at the ancient architectural wonders that attract 
tourists all over the world. But the essence lies in the history of the 
foundation. History’s frozen music is like a mute sentinel who helps 
cultures survive. Victories and failures, traditions and heritage, make 
history ever changing. Yet history remains the same. 

This book is a small summary on the history of Assam and the origin 
and evolution of the Tibeto-Burmese people of the Brahmaputra 
valley with a significant focus on the Deori tribe in upper Assam. The 
Deoris are the only people today who are still keeping the ancient 
traditions, language and culture of upper Assam in existence. 

Here, we will discuss the creation of Assam and how it came to be as 
we can see it today; the origins of its traditions; the cultural evolution 
and the establishments of powerful kingdoms by the Sino-Tibetans 
after arriving all the way from the valleys of ancient China to the 
valleys of Northeast India. 






Beings of the Valleys 


The regions of Northeast India have evidences of human settlements 
from all the periods of the Stone Age. The hills at the height of 1,500- 
2,000 feet were popular habitats probably due to the availability of 
exposed dolerite basalt, useful for tool-making. The Brahmaputra 
river (formerly known as Dilao) is the largest river that passes through 
the valleys of Northeast India. It is the 9 th largest river in the world 
by discharge and the 15 th longest. 

The Brahmaputra Valley with its rainforest-like climate contains 
some of the most productive soils in the world due to which several 
waves of different racial migrations took place in the past and formed 
the present day state of Assam in the centre of the valley. It is more 
populous and prosperous than the rest of the region because of its 
accessibility to rest of the country. Known for its rich culture and 
diverse population, the culture of Assam is a fusion of Austro- 
Asiatic, Tibeto-Burman, Indo-Aryan and Tai influences. The 
natives inhabit a multi-ethnic, multi-linguistic and multi-religious 
society. They speak languages that belong to three main language 
groups: Tibeto-Burman, Indo-Aryan and Tai-Kadai. 

The most important and the largest group among these three are the 
Tibeto-Burmese speaking people. These people arrived through the 
passes in the Himalayas located in the north and the east of Assam. 
Today, this group form the majority of Assam’s population and are 
identified as the Bodo-Kachari people who are scattered all over 
Assam and its nearby regions. They were the first to establish a 
kingdom in the Brahmaputra Valley. 
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Here we will discuss the history of Assam, and about the origin and 
migration of the Bodo-Kacharis into the Brahmaputra Valley and 
how they established several kingdoms in the past and shaped the 
culture of Assam. An special focus will be on the Deori tribe of upper 
Assam, who are one of the major groups among these Tibeto- 
Burmese people. The villages of the Deori tribe can be found along 
the Brahmaputra river. Presently they are found in Namsai and 
Changlang districts of Arunachal Pradesh and in Dibrugarh, 
Dhemaji, Jorhat, Lakhimpur, Majuli, Sivasagar, Sonitpur and 
Tinsukia districts of Assam. The Deoris have been able to preserve 
their age-old culture, language, traditions, religion and folk tales 
through centuries. Infact, the Dibongya clan of the Deori tribe are the 
only speakers of the language that was spoken in the ancient kingdom 
of Sadiya. They speak a Boro-Garo dialect, which falls under the 
Tibeto-Burman(Non-Sinitic) languages of the Sino-Tibetan speech 
family. The Boro-Garo languages form four branches: Bodo, Deori, 
Garo and Koch. The Boro-Garo languages were historically very 
widespread throughout the Brahmaputra Valley including some parts 
of northern Bangladesh, and it is speculated that the Proto-Boro- 
Garo language was the lingua franca of the Brahmaputra valley 
before it was replaced by Assamese language, to which it has made 
major contributions. The language spoken by the Deoris is the most 
influential languages which has helped develop the Assamese 
language in upper Assam after mixing with the Prakrit languages in 
the early centuries. 
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As a whole, the term ‘Deori’ is use to distinguish the recognized 
minister of religion throughout the Bodo race. The term ‘Deori’ 
indicates to the people of priestly class. It is a Sanskrit word, which 
suggests that the Deori community in upper Assam originated after 

the Sanskritization of the Brahmaputra Valley. 



The Deori tribe 

The Deoris along with other Bodo groups have reached Northeast 
India via Tibet about 3000 years ago and settled in the foothills of the 
eastern Himalayan range. That the Bodos were one of the earliest 
colonizers of Northeast India is taken from the fact that most of the 
rivers in the Brahmaputra valley today carries Tibeto-Burman 
names like Dibang, Dihing, Disang, Dikrong, Doiyang, Doigrung, 
etc. -where ‘Di’ and ‘Doi’ means river in different Boro-Garo 
languages. 
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According to historians, the word ‘Bodo’ is derived from ‘Borok’, 
which means great human-being, and the origin of the word can be 
found in all tribes of the Bodo race. However, the term ‘Bodo’ was 
first published by B.H. Hodgson in 1847 AD, and later a British 
linguist named G.A. Grierson, took this term to denote a section of 
Tibeto-Burman speakers which included the languages of the Bodo 
tribe, Deori tribe, Rabha tribe, Dimasa tribe, Koch tribe, Garo tribe, 
Tiprasa tribes and Tiwa tribe. All of them spoke related languages 
now or in the past, or claimed a shared ancestry. 


XYZ 



X Y Z 



Moran Chutia Kachari Bodo Tiprasa Koch Garo 



Motok Tiwa Deori Rabha Hajong 


Divisions of the Bodo race 
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Today, the Deoris are a separate tribe but originally, along with other 
Bodo tribes and communities they were part of a single ethnic group 
of people who left ancient China around 3,500 years ago, migrating 
through Tibet and finally conquering the entire Brahmaputra Valley. 

Currently, this ethnic group cover up about 60% of Assam, 35% of 
Meghalaya and 30% of Tripura, which makes them the largest 
ethnic group in Northeast India. They are also found as minorities in 

Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, West Bengal, Bangladesh and 
Nepal. 

They are believed to be the descendants of the Chu people of ancient 
China who lived in the Yangtze river valley. Originally, they 
belonged to the region of Huang He river valley, where many of their 
culture and traditions originated in the Yangshao society during the 
Neolithic Age. Many traditions and rituals of Assam and Northeast 
India can trace back its origin in the pre-historic Yangshao culture. 

The Yangshao culture was a Neolithic Age culture that existed 
extensively along the Huang He river in ancient China. It is dated 
from around 5000 BC to 3000 BC. The culture is named after 
Yangshao, the first excavated site of this society, which was 
discovered in 1921 AD by the Swedish geologist Johan Gunnar 
Andersson. The culture flourished mainly in the provinces of Henan, 
Shaanxi and Shanxi. 
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Neolithic Age Cultures in China 


Phylogenetic studies of the Sino-Tibetan language family, which 
includes the major languages of China, Tibet, Burma and Northeast 
India, suggests that it originated among the millet farmers in the 
Yangshao society about 7,200 years ago in the Huang He valley. 

The earliest evidence of ancestor worshipping in China also dates 
back to the Yangshao society. Ancestral worshipping is a common 
tradition among many Sino-Tibetan tribes and communities of 

Northeast India. 
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In 2016 AD, archaeologists had discovered evidence of a 5,000-year- 
old beer concoction and the earliest known occurrence of barley in 
China at a Yangshao archaeological site in Shaanxi province. The 
researchers found yellowish remnants in wide-mouthed pots, funnels 
and amphorae excavated from the site that suggested the vessels were 
used for beer brewing, filtration and storage. The traditional rice and 
millet beer of Northeast India can also trace back its origin to the 
Yangshao culture. The brewing process is still followed the same way 
in Northeast India. 



Beer brewing vessels; Yangshao society (left); Assam (right) 


The cultivation and production of silk also originated during the 
Yangshao culture in the Huang He river valley. Silk remained 
confined to China until the Silk Route opened at some point during 
the later half of the 1 st millennium BC. The Chu/Bodo people who 
migrated to Northeast India brought the knowledge of sericulture 
with them. 
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In the 2 nd millennium BC, some 10-15 closely related tribes formed 
an alliance in the Huang He river valley and established a Tribal 
Confederacy. It was led by the Xiahou tribe, who carried out a system 
of hereditary monarchy and nobility. Historically, it is known as the 
Xia Dynasty, and it is the first dynasty in traditional Chinese history. 



Re-construction image of the Xia Dynasty, 
according to the ruins found. 

The Xia Dynasty came to an end under the reign of Jie who was a 
very notorious tyrannical emperor. After he succeeded to the throne, 
he lived an extravagant life day and night without any thought of the 
nation and its people. All of his actions enraged the people so much 
that at last they revolted under the leadership of Cheng Tang, chief of 
the Shang tribe. Cheng Tang overthrew the Xia Dynasty and set up 
the Shang Dynasty. 
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The kingdom expanded and had many developments under the Shang 
Dynasty. The Shang rulers attached great importance to agriculture. 
Also, fishing began to grow as an industry as the people fished in the 
waters; and in the handicraft industry, many different crafts were 
made in large quantities and varieties, showcasing the different 
techniques used during that time. 



Xia Dynasty Shang Dynasty after expansion 


There was also great progress in the field of music. Archaeologists 
had discovered musical instruments of the Shang Dynasty in Xiao 
Tun village of Anyang, which includes the ‘Xun’/’Hyun’ and other 
instruments such as drums and copper cymbals. Xun(Hyun) is a 
vessel flute made of clay which was developed during the Xia 
Dynasty, but the shape of the instrument and the number of holes 
were standardized during the Shang Dynasty. Along with other 
musical instruments, it was brought into Assam by the Chu/Bodo 
people. Xun is known as Xutuli in Assam. It is still almost in its 
initial form in Assam. 
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Xun Xutuli 

The Bihu music and the dance is also based on ancient Chinese folk 
music (pentatonic scale) and the Chinese waist drum dance or Yaogu. 
The Yaogu dance is basically playing drumsticks, formation changes 
and dancing while beating the drum carried in the waist. The 
performers move their bodies with the beats of the drums and musical 
rhythm. Percussion instruments were first widely used during the 
Shang Dynasty. 

According to scholars, the Bihu and the Yaogu dances have their 
origins in ancient fertility cults. Traditionally, ancient farming 
communities performed the dances outdoors, in fields, groves, forests 
or on the banks of river. Both the dances evolved differently according 
to the region and culture they inhabited. 
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Assamese Bihu Dance 
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Apart from these, the Shang kings also started a blood sacrificial 
ritual, which became a well-oiled cultural phenomenon, rich and 
varied in its manifestations. The rulers and elites sacrificed animals 
and even humans to appease the godly spirits and their ancestors. The 
Shang kings worshipped the 6 Shang Di’, who was their supreme god. 



Sketch of a Human sacrifice ritual during the Shang Dynasty 


The worshipping of ancestors was also a common practice during the 
reign of Shang Dynasty, because they believed that although their 
ancestors lived in heaven after their death, they were still actively 
involved in the affairs of family and descendants. 
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They used animal sacrifices to ask the ancestors for help and feed 
them to keep them strong. They believed that if they failed to properly 
worship their ancestors, their family and the kingdom would 
experience many disasters. The Chu/Bodo people brought these 
practices along with them into the Brahmaputra Valley. The ancestor 
worshipping ritual is still a common practice in Assam, but the 
practice of human sacrifice has been abolished. 

Later, because of some political turmoil with the Shangs, the Chu 
people along with some other groups were exiled from the northern 
plains of the Huang He river valley. So, they had to move to the south 
into the Yangtze river valley. 



7HI 


Yellow R. 




_ 


\ 





Migration of the Chu people from the 
Huang He Valley to the Yangtze Valley 
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In the Yangtze river valley, due to some unknown reason, may be 
internal conflict or some natural calamities, a faction of Chu people 
migrated towards the southwest into the Sichuan basin. Those who 
stayed back went on to form the regional state of Chu under the 
allegiance of Zhou Dynasty, who overthrew the Shang Dynasty 
around 1100 BC. 




States of the 
Western Zhou Dynasty 
(1046-771 BCE) 


BENGWU 


Zhaogea, 


iver ZHOU, 


ZHENG 


Haojing 


*Ciiiu(Wu) 


IZENG 


Key: 

STATE 

Capital 


QtlM 


SONG 

•Shangqiu 


CAI 

• Shangcai 


SHEN 

•Nanyang 

Lu 


States ot the Zhou Dynasty 
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The group of Chu people who migrated towards Sichuan reached the 
neighbouring territories of the ancient Ba tribes, who lived in there as 
a tribal confederation. 





Migration towards Sichuan 


Chsna 

Rain 


The Ba tribal confederacy is often described as a collection of 
chiefdoms, consisted of several loosely affiliated independent clans 
who recognised a king. The Ba tribes were highly diverse, being 
composed of multiple ethnicities. The Zuo Zhuan (703 BC) records 
that the Ba people shared a complex relationship with the Chu people, 
with strong trade and marriage ties. The Chu people who arrived and 
settled in the Sichuan basin, underwent significant cultural changes 
due to inter-marriage and living together with the various tribes of 
South-west China. 
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In the South-western Chinese region, the people celebrated a kind of 
torch festival known as ‘Huoba jie’, where everyone lights a torch 
around their house and fields, so as to drive away all bad lucks and 
pray for a harvest. The most attractive activity is the ‘Bonfire Party’. 
People play musical instruments along with singing and dancing for a 
whole night. 



Bonfire Party (Top); and Torch ceremony (Bottom) 
during Huoba Jie 
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The Bonfire Party and the 6 Meji jwoluwa’ tradition during Bihu in 
Assam might also find its origin in South-west China. 



Bonfire Party during Bihu 
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The tradition of ‘Bull Fight’ is also among the various commonalities 
betwen these two festivals. 



Bull-Fight during Huoba jie 



Bull-Fight during Bihu 

The Tai-Shans, who arrived at the Brahmaputra valley during the 
13 th century AD, also has many of these traditions in common, 
because the Tai people also originated in the south-western Chinese 


region. 
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According to J. Gandhiya, in Jatiya Utsav Bihu (2007), he 

suggested that, the Tai-Shans or Tai Ahoms (as called by the natives) 
upon their arrival in the Brahmaputra valley, found the local Tibeto- 
burman natives celebrating a festival known as ‘Bisu’ whose rituals 
and traditions looked very much similar to the various traditions and 
rituals of their homeland in southwestern China. They used to called 
the Bisu festival ‘Poi-Hu’. Later Bisu was corrupted with Poi-Hu and 
came to be known as Bihu. 


Around 1200-1000 BC, the Chu people left Sichuan and migrated 
towards the west and arrived at the Tibetan plateau. They settled there 
in the banks of the Yarlung Tsangpo river in Lhasa. During, their 
stay in south-western China and Tibet, their language evolved from 
Sinitic to Non-Sinitic. Non-Sinitic languages are commonly known 
as Tibeto-Burman languages. It is spoken by the Sino-Tibetans 
inhabiting Tibet, Burma and its neighbouring regions. Also, some 
scholars suggests that the word ‘Bodo’ also originated from ‘Bod’, 
which was the ancient name of Tibet. 

After some time, due to lack of fertile land in Lhasa, they migrated 
into Northeast India. According to Sydney S. Endle, in his book 
The Kacharis’ (1911 AD), he mentions that there are possibilities of 
two separate migrations of the Bodos, one from the north and the 
other through the north east into the rich valley of the Brahmaputra 
river. 
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A section of the group migrated through Nepal and Bhutan through 
the valleys of the Teesta, Dharla and Sankosh rivers and settled in 
the lower region of the Brahmaputra valley. The other group 
migrated through the Subansiri river basin and spread across the 

Dibang and Dihong/Dihing valleys. 


The Bodo/Chu people migrated in successive waves and settled down 
at different locations of the Brahmaputra valley. They scattered all 
across the valley and as far as north and east Bengal and all over the 
foothills of the easternmost tip of the Himalayan range. 



Migration Route: Huang He Valley — Yangtze Valley - 



- Sichuan - Lhasa — Brahmaputra Valley 
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There are also many other traditions and objects brought by the 
Chu/Bodo people into the Brahmaputra valley, which they adopted 
during their stay in south-west China and Tibet. The most famous 
objects are the musical instruments Kuoxian/Gogona, a jaw harp; and 
Rwa-dun/Pepa, a hornpipe. These instruments are commonly used 
amongst the Tibetan and south-western Chinese tribes. 




Kuoxian 


Gogona 
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After arriving in Northeast India they spread all across the 
Brahmaputra Valley. At that time, the region was scarcely populated 
by Austro-Asiatic speaking peoples who were racially a mix of 
Proto-Mongoloids and Austroloids. Proto-Mongoloids or Paleo- 
Mongoloids are the Mongoloids who started migrating from 
Mongolia as early as the Paleolithic Age. Unlike the Sino-Tibetan 
Mongoloids, the Paleo-Mongoloids do not have much similarities 
with the Chinese culture. They were the first of the Mongoloids who 
arrived in Southeast Asia and Northeast India. 



The Proto/Paleo-Mongoloids absorbed the indigenous Austroloid 
population of Southeast Asia and Northeast India. The Austroloids 
were the first inhabitants of India and Southeast Asia. They were 
known as ‘Adivasi’ in India, where ‘Adi’ means First and ‘Vasi’ 
means Inhabitants. 
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The genetic admixture of these two races gave birth to the Austro- 
Asiatic people, also known as Mon-Khmers. These people have a 
disjunct distribution across Southeast Asia and parts of India, 
Bangladesh, Nepal and East Asia. They were separated by regions 
where other languages are spoken. There are Neolithic sites of this 
Austro-Asiatic people all over Assam and Meghalaya and some 
parts of Arunachal Pradesh and Nagaland dating back to about 
2000-3000 BC, which shows the distribution of these early settlers. 



Austro-Asiatic people of Northeast India 
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Over the years, most of these Austro-Asiatic people were absorbed by 
the much larger group of Sino-Tibetan Chu/Bodo people. This has 
been repeatedly proved by DNA reports, which shows the presence of 
Austro-Asiatic genes in all the Bodo-Kachari tribes. The inter¬ 
mixing with these Indo-Mongoloid Austro-Asiatic people brought 
significant changes in the characteristics of the Chu/Bodo people, 
both culturally and physically. 



e of Sino-Tibetan and Austro-Asiatic people 
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The Austro-Asiatic people in the Brahmaputra Valley followed a 
matrilineal society and their gods were predominated by goddesses 
and priests by priestesses. According to them, there is no being more 
worthy to mediate between humans and gods other than the spirit of 
the mother. They also perform animal sacrifices to a Mother 
Goddess. 

The Mother Goddess cult is a deep-rooted religious and historical 
phenomenon that evolved through the ages transgressing all 
geographical boundaries of the world. Various religious practices 
pivot around ritualistic worship of deities, prominent among all being 
Mother Goddesses apparently for the natural representation of the 
unexplainable universal phenomenon of fertility and reproduction of 
Mother Nature. A Mother Goddess is a goddess who represents, or is 
a personification of nature, motherhood, fertility, creation, destruction 
or who embodies the bounty of the Earth. When equated with the 
Earth or the natural world, such goddesses are sometimes referred to 
as Mother Earth or Mother Nature. 

The combination of Tibeto-Burman and Austro-Asiatic beliefs gave 
birth to the cult of Kechai khati. She was also known as ‘Cinasara’ 
by the Hindus of Central India, because she was worshipped by the 
people of Chinese origin. In the Mahabharata, which was first 
compiled by Ved Vyasa between 900-800 BC, she is mentioned as 
‘Kachchhari’, which in Sanskrit means the one who eats raw meat. 
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An sketch of the Mother Goddess 


The Kamakhya Temple in Guwahati was also originally a 
worshipping site of this Mother Goddess, where animals and even 
humans were sacrificed. The mins of this ancient sacrificial site was 
discovered and reconstructed as Kamakhya Temple by the Koch 
Dynasty rulers in the 16th century AD. Even contemporary 
authorities, such as the president of the Kamakhya Temple Trust 
Board, asserted that all the current worship of Kamakhya is merely a 
continuation of the ancient traditions of the tribal people. Due to the 
influence of Shaktism, it has now become a renowned centre of 
Tantrik sacrifices, mysticism and sorcery. 
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The Chu/Bodo people entered Northeast India during the Vedic Age 
(1500-500BC). When the Vedas were compiled in the 10 th century 
BC; the presence of various Mongoloid groups of people were noted 
in it. It appears that the composite Hindu culture and civilization 
reached the Mongoloid people of the Himalayas and Northeast 
India from about that date. 

The Hindu epic Mahabharata also has many mentions of Pre¬ 
historic Assam. It has been mentioned as Tragjyotisha’ and its 
natives were mentioned as ‘Kirata’, which is referred to the people 
who had territories in the Himalayas, and who are believed to have 
been Mongoloid in origin. It also mentions that these people were 
Non-Vedic in their manners, followed pagan religions, which is 
outside the Vedic law of ethic and they worshipped deities as 
requiring to be appeased by raw meat, fresh blood and entrails. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, the Chu/Bodo people 
spread all across the foothills of the Himalayas. At times, they 
expanded to as far as Yunnan province of China. The oldest proof of 
the existence of these Indo-Mongoloid Chu people in Yunnan can be 
found in the ‘Records of the Grand Historian’, by Sima Qian (145- 
90 BC). These records make references to ‘Sendhuk’ (related with 
Sindhu or Indo), which has been referred to the Indianised Chu 
people of Yunnan. When Yunnan was annexed by the Han Dynasty 
in 109 BC, the Han authorities also reported many ‘Sendhuk’ 
communities living in the area. 
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At that time, Yunnan was said to be a two months journey from 
Sadiya. There has always been an old lore about a hidden road to 
China through the Lohit Valley. The Mughals also had the 
information about this shorter and less difficult route to China. 


In the 17 th century AD, the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb wanted to 
conquer territories of the Qing Empire in China, so he sent an 
expedition to the Brahmaputra valley, under his premier noble, Mir 
Jumla to subjugate the Ahom Kingdom, so that he could get this 
fastest land access to China. The Mughals after many attempts, never 
succeeded in their expeditions of conquering the Brahmaputra 
Valley. But the British did it a couple of centuries later. They were 
the first to map this ancient road. 

According to a Cambridge University scholar Berenice Guyot- 
Richard, when the British explored the Lohit valley, they found that 
although isolated from the rest of India, it served as a corridor 
between Assam and China. Many traders, pilgrims and even 
prostitutes used this route. 


The two biggest towns in this route were Sadiya and Rima (which 
does not exist now). It passes through Parshuram Kund, traversing a 
distance of about 200 km through hilly terrain and then after crossing 
the Lohit river valley the road passes through the ancient town of 
Rima then enters into Yunnan. 
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Yunnan 


Myanmar 

(Burma) 




Ancient route from Sadiya to Yunnan through the Lohit Valley 




There is yet another record of these Chu people which can be found in 
the manuscripts, Teriplus of the Erythraean Sea’ by Arrian; and 
‘Geographia’ by Ptolemy, which were written in the 1 st and 2 nd 
century AD respectively. They were mentioned as ‘Sesatia’ and 
‘Kirhhadia’ respectively. They are said to have lived in the north of 
Arakan region, which is current day upper Assam and were 
mentioned to be involved in trade of Silk, Betel Nuts and other items 
of value between China, Arakan, and Bengal. 
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Rise of a Nation :- 

In between the mid-to-late 3 rd century AD, a powerful empire 
emerged in the northern part of ancient India with its capital in 
Pataliputra (Patna). The empire was founded by Chandragupta 1, 
when he expanded his small ancestral kingdom after his marriage with 
the Lichchhavi princess Kumaradevi, which helped him extend his 
political power. Their son Samudragupta further expanded the 
Gupta Empire. 

The period of the Gupta Empire (300-543 AD) came to be known as 
‘The Golden Age of India’, because it was marked by extensive 
inventions and discoveries in science, technology, engineering, art, 
dialectic, literature, logic, mathematics, astronomy, religion and 
philosophy. The Hindu epics Mahabharata and Ramayana were 
also first compiled and publicised literary during this period. It 
produced many scholars such as Kalidasa, Aryabhatta, 
Varahamihira and Vatsyayana. The present day culture of India is 
mostly a contribution of the Gupta Period. 

Samudragupta made good relations with the Bodo/Chu people of the 
neighbouring Brahmaputra Valley. He influenced the local tribal 
chiefdoms in the Brahmaputra Valley and helped established the 
Kamarupa kingdom as a frontier state of his empire in the mid 4 th 

century AD. 
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Because the Kamarupa kingdom grew under the allegiance of the 
Gupta Empire, the Bodos were highly influenced by the advanced 
culture of the Guptas. They adopted the North Indian political 
model, and the kings and queens took on Sanskrit names and the titles 
of the Gupta kings and queens. 

The first king of Kamarupa named himself Pushyavarman, and his 
dynasty was known as Varman Dynasty. ‘Varman’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘Defender of the nation and the people’. He named his son 
Samudravarman after the great Gupta Emperor, Samudragupta. 
Samudravarman was the successor of Pushyavarman. 

The lineages of Narakasur, Bhagadatta, Hidimba etc. were adopted 
by the kings of Kamarupa to convert into Hinduism. The kings 
ordered artisans to create copper plates, stone inscriptions or even 
books in order to declare the lineage which they adopted. The Gupta 
influence in the administrative set-up, religion, society, architechture 
and script of ancient Assam is too clear to be ignored. 

The name ‘Kamarupa’ is also an inspiration from the Guptas. The 
worshipping of Kamadeva was very much popular during the Gupta 
Period. Even Kamasutra was composed by Vatsyayana during this 
period. The capital was named Pragjyotishpura, now deemed to be a 
region in modern day Guwahati. It was inspired from ‘Pragjyotisha’, 
the name given to the northeastern region in Mahabharata. 
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The first king of Kamarupa, Pushyavarman, encouraged Vedic 
culture to flourish in his kingdom. Brahmanical influence was 
widespread during his reign. He maintained cultural, political and 
diplomatic relationships with other states under Gupta Empire, and 
the process of Aryanisation of the Brahmaputra valley started with 
the rise of the Varman Dynasty. The Brahmins, who came from the 
Gangetic Plain, promoted the learning of Vedic religion and 
astrology in Kamarupa. They were invited and given land grants by 
the kings. 
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The Brahmins were one of the first Hindu settlers in the region. With 
them, they brought the Prakrit languages which later mixed with the 
tribal languages and formed the Kamrupi dialect in lower Assam and 
the Assamese language in upper Assam. The western part of 
Kamarupa, which was the core region of the kingdom and the 
gateway to the whole region, became more influenced by the Guptas, 
both politically and culturally. 

The Bodos were known as ‘Kachan’ and ‘Mlechchas’ by other 
people of ancient India. Some scholars suggest that the term 
‘Kachari’ came from ‘Korosa Aris’, meaning, ‘first settlers’. The 
Bodos introduced themselves to the Aryans as ‘Korosa Aris’, which 
in time corrupted into ‘Kosari’(Kachari). ‘Mlechcha’ is a Sanskrit 
term referring to a foreign and barbaric person. The ancient people of 
India referred to all alien cultures and races that were less civilized as 
‘Mlechcha’, which later corrupted into ‘Mech’. However, the 
easternmost region of Kamarupa, which was known as Saumarpith, 
due to its location far from the core region of the kingdom, was not 
much affected by this cultural change. It is supported by the fact that 
the term ‘Kachari’, which was a name given to the Bodos by other 
people, was never used to denote the Bodos of Sadiya region in the 
past. Instead, they were recognized with their traditional name and 
were known as ‘Chutia’. At some point in time, to avoid the cramping 
Hindu influence, a large number of Kacharis (western Bodos) moved 
from the west. They crossed the Brahmaputra river and migrated 
towards Saumarpith. They settled in the region of Sadiya in a place 
known as Mohong, alongside the Chutians. 
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There were four geographical divisions of Kamarupa named as :- 
Kamapith (undivided Kamrup region), Ratnapith (undivided 
Goalpara region), Swarnapith (central Assam) and Saumarpith 
(eastern Assam). Sadiya was part of Saumarpith. 

Apart from Kamarupa, there was another small kingdom named 
Davaka in central Assam, which according to some scholars was 
ruled by the Austro-Asiatic people. It was also a frontier state of the 
Gupta Empire along with Kamarupa. During the reign of 
Mahendravarman (470-500 AD), he annexed Davaka and became 
the first ruler of Kamarupa to perform the Aswamedha Yajna, a 
horse sacrifice ritual used by the ancient Hindu kings to prove their 
imperial sovereignty. 



The Aswamedha Yajna 
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Mahendravarman performed another Aswamedha Yajna when he 
brought southeast Bengal under his control and maintained his hold 
upon the area by giving stiff resistance against the later Gupta kings. 
No doubt, it was a glorious event in the history of Assam. 

The predominant religion in Kamarupa was Shaivism and Shaktism. 
Shaivism is an organized worship of Shiva which became popular in 
the 1 st millennium AD, rapidly becoming the dominant religious 
tradition of many Hindu kingdoms. It spread across Northeast India 
and Southeast Asia shortly thereafter, leading to the construction of 
hundreds of Shiva temples across the Brahmaputra valley, 
Cambodia, Vietnam and as well as on the islands of Indonesia. 

On the other hand, the cult of the Mother Goddess after Vedic 
influence turned into Shaktism. Shaktism is the worshipping of 
Shakti. Shakti is conceived of either as the paramount goddess or as 
the consort of a male deity, generally Shiva. Although, Shaktism did 
not originated in Kamarupa, but it was well nourished by the tribals 
at different places with different processes, due to which Kamarupa 
became a principal place of Shakti worship. 

Later, when the power of the Guptas waned, Kamarupa became an 
independent kingdom. Over the years, many other small principalities 
which were administered by tribal lords or chiefs were absorbed into 
the political sway of Kamarupa kingdom. 
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The most illustrious king in Kamarupa history was Bhaskarvarman. 
He united all the local chiefdoms under one rule and occupied many 
territories upto Bhutan and east Bengal. He was captured by the 
neighbouring Gauda king of Bengal during the reign of his father, 
and after the sudden death of his elder brother, he ascended the throne 
and was able to re-establish the rule of the Varmans. 
Bhaskarvarman made political alliances with the great emperor 
Harshavardhana. He also made alliance with the Tang Dynasty of 
China. The representatives of Tang Dynasty, Xuanzang (Hiuen 
Tsang) and Li Yi-Piao, visited Kamarupa and left accounts of the 
great king and his kingdom. 



Kamarupa Kingdom 
under Bhaskarvarman 


(600-650 AD) 


tnarupa under Bhaskarvarman 
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Meanwhile, in the Sadiya region of Saumarpith, another power was 
emerging. Ancient Sadiya consisted the undivided region of Assam 
and Arunachal Pradesh. It also included the areas of Lower Dibang 
Valley, Namsai and some parts of Changlang and Lohit districts of 

Arunachal Pradesh. 

According to the Kalika Purana, which is a product of Medieval 
Assam, a king named Bhirmuko who belonged to the Chu 
tika (lineage), ruled a small kingdom located on the banks of Kundil 
river in the Dibang Valley region and this is where the Deori tribe in 
upper Assam originated. Dambarudhar Deori, in his book ‘Deori 
Sanskriti’ (1964 AD), mentions that the ancestors of the Deori tribe 
were the priests of Bhirmuko and that they still worship the same 
gods and goddesses that were first worshipped by him. The term 
‘Deori’ is used to denote the tribal priests of the Bodos. 

Origin of the Deoris 

According to a folktale, which is semi-mythical, once an idol of 
Kechai Khati was floating in the Dibang river. On hearing about the 
floating idol, Bhirmuko sent people to bring the idol from the river to 
a place that had been sanctified for it. But nobody was able to move 
the idol. At last, four people were chosen from four separate clans and 
were purified. After purification, they began to propitiate the Mother 
Goddess who was said to be pleased by their profound devotion. 
These four people were able to move the idol and then carry it into the 
sanctum of the temple. 
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The roof of the temple was built with copper, locally known as 
‘Taam’, that is why Kechai Khati is also known as ‘Tameshwari’ in 
upper Assam. The four people became the royal priests of Bhirmuko. 

Even if the story is semi-mythical, it still suggests that the present day 
Deori community of upper Assam originated under the patronage of 
Bhirmuko in the Dibang valley region of ancient Sadiya. 

Before the ending of Bhirmuko’s regime, some unknown devastating 
natural calamities took place. All the members and relatives of his 
family and whole clan gathered together in Kundil and started 
migrating towards different regions. They migrated and lived in 
several places in between Sadiya and Joidam. Some of these 
settlements were also echoed in the traditional folk songs of the 
Deoris:- 


Kundilor agorit gudakoi simalu 
Tate loi kurwai bah lo hoy a 
Xodiya raijyo te sarihal guxani 
Taloike nomaskar koruna lo hoy a 
Kundilot upojil kundilor deori 
Mohongot upojil lone ki lohoya 
Goi na goi thaki amoni lagile 
Joidamot jiraye jau. 
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Over the course of time, the descendants of those four priests 
proliferated and came to be known as the Deori community. They had 
scattered all across the region and settled in different places, which 
resulted in the division of the Deoris into four groups, named 
accordingly to the places they were settled: - 

• Bornoi River (Brahmaputra) - Borgoya 

• Dibang River Valley - Dibongya 

• Pat Sadiya (Plain Sadiya) - Patorgoya 

• Tengapani River Basin - Tengaponya 


The Deoris did not only worshipped Kechai khati, they also 
worshipped their deities/ancestors known as ‘Gira-Girasi’ (‘The Old 
Couple’) and ‘Pisadema’ (‘The Eldest Son’). Later, Kechai Khati 
also came to be known as ‘The Eldest Daughter’ or ‘Pisasidema’. 
Besides that, they were also priests of the ‘Patorshaal’. The four clans 
of the Deoris practiced their duties in four separate temples:- 

• Borgoya = Kechai Khati/Tameshwari Temple 

• Dibongya = Gira-Girasi/Kundi-Mama Temple 

• Patorgoya =Patorshaal 

• Tengaponiya = Pisadema/Boliababa Temple 

They performed various rituals in these four temples. One of such 
rituals was that of human sacrifices. Human sacrifice was a common 
practice all across Kamarupa. The kings might have followed Vedic 
rituals through the Brahmins, but human sacrifices were performed 
only by the tribal priests or ‘Deoris’. 
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This ghastly religious practice of human sacrifice was also mentioned 
by Amin Razi, a Persian geographer. In his geographical 
encyclopedia ‘Haft Iqlim’, he mentions that there was in Kamarupa, 
a class of persons called ‘Bhogis \ who were voluntary victims. From 
the time when it is announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged person; they were allowed to do whatever 
they liked and every woman was at their command; but when the 
annual festival came around, they were killed. The clans from where 
the victims belonged to received certain privileges in return until the 
next offering. Before being sacrificed he is said to have been well fed 
so that the goddess gets pleased. 

The entire religion of Kamarupa is itself described as ‘Kirata 
Dharma’ that is, the religion of the Mongoloid people, which 
includes the consumption of alcohol and all manner of wild animals. 
There is no renunciation or penance in Kamarupa. Meat is not 
forbidden and there is no celibacy. Powerful mother goddesses were 
worshipped by many of the tribal communities. 

The narrative of Kalika Purana, a product of Medieval Assam, 
suggests that Kamakhya was an indigenous goddess, already 
worshipped by the Kiratas, who was then appropriated and absorbed 
into Brahmanic Hinduism, and it is here that we can see perhaps the 
clearest expression of the complex negotiation between Brahmanic 
and indigenous traditions. 
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To this day many Khasi and Garo folktales still exists which claims 
that the hill of Kamakhya Temple was originally a site of their own 
tribal goddess. Different forms of blood sacrifice rituals were done to 
please the Mother goddess. 

The first epigraphic notice of Kamakhya temple is found in the 9 th 
century AD Tezpur plates of the Mlechchha Dynasty of 
Kamarupa. Since the archaeological evidence too points to a massive 
8 th -9th century AD temple, it can be safely assumed that the earliest 
temple was constructed on this ancient sacrificial site during the 
Mlechchha Dynasty. It is said that when Kamakhya temple was 
being re-constructed by the Koch Dynasty rulers in the 16 th century 
AD, about 150 human heads were offered to Kamakhya, most 
probably of the enemy invaders who were captured in battles. 



nakhya Temple in Guwahati 
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After the death of the great king Bhaskarvarman in 650 AD, the 
chiefdoms revolted against the ruling Varman Dynasty, which is 
assumed to be due to the growing influence of Buddhism in the royal 
courts. Because Bhaskarvarman died unmarried, he did not left any 
direct successor to his throne and a rebel chief named Salasthambha, 
became the new ruler of Kamarupa and established the Mlechcha 
Dynasty (650-900 AD). 

Few years later, the struggle for power led to a split of the kingdom 
into two parts. The core regions were ruled by Salasthambha and the 
eastern region of Sadiya was separated from Kamarupa which 
according to Assamese chronicles, was ruled by a king named 

Assambhinna, which in Sanskrit means ‘to be separated’. 
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After the split, both the regions started to evolve differently. This 
divide is also linguistically supported by the theory given by linguist 
Henry Allan Gleason, which mentions that the Bodo language 
(western) and the Deori language (eastern), which was formerly 
known as the Chutian language share around 55% - 60% of words 
which indicate that the separation between both the groups started 
around 500-800 AD. 

As stated in ancient Assamese chronicles, during the reign of 
Assambhinna, a Brahmin was invited from Banaras, who converted 
him and his 7 brothers into Hinduism. Renowned for his learning and 
piety, the king married off his daughter to the Brahmin. After the 
death of Assambhinna, his brothers failing to agree on the successor, 
put the Brahmin on the throne for a short period of time until the next 
king was decided. Assambhinna and his descendants ruled till the 
13 th century AD. The Deoris continued their duties as priests in the 
four temples of the kingdom of Sadiya. 

The political centre of this ancient Chutian kingdom was known as 
Sadhyapur, which was located in the lower Dibang Valley region. 
The city was again rebuilt in the 13 th century AD, when Sadiya was 
made the capital of the medieval Chutian Kingdom, ruled by a 
different line of kings. The ruins of this ancient city is now locally 
known as ‘Bhismaknagar’ due to the influence of the myth of king 
Bhismaka after the 16 th century AD among the neighbouring 
Chutian and Yidu-Mishmi communities. 
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Ruins of the city built by the Chutian kings now locally 
known as ‘Bhismaknagar’ located in Lower Dibang valley 
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The kingdom of Kamarupa came to an end in the 12 th century AD 
after it was invaded by the Gaur king Ramapala. Few years later, the 
eastern region of Sadiya, which was ruled by the descendants of 
Assambhinna, was also invaded by the Shans, who came from 

Mogaung. 

Ney Elias, in his book, ‘Introductory Sketch of the History of the 
Shans in Upper Burma and Western Yunnan’ (1876), he mentions 
that, in the first quarter of the 13 th century AD, a Mao general named 
Samlungpha, under took a variety of military campaigns, including a 
campaign into the upper Assam valley where he conquered the greater 
portion of the territory around 1220-1224 AD. 

At that time, this region was ruled by a king named Kossi, who was a 
descendant of Assambhinna. He along with his followers fled to the 
west into lower Assam and established another kingdom alongside the 
Khasis and Jaintias, with whom they had a good relationship. There 
is also the presence of the ‘Chutia’ title in the royal courts and 
administrative councils of the Khasi-Jaintia people which shows the 
complex relationship between both the groups of people. 

The stone inscription of the Borahi king Maha Manikya found in 
Lanka, Hojai district dating back to 1352 AD indicates that the 
kingdom of Maha Manikya was indeed the same to that of Kossi, and 
Maha Manikya must have been a successor to Kossi. 
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During the attack, the Deoris also came down through the course of 
the Brahmaputra river into the plains of upper Assam. Because the 4 
clans of the Deoris lived separately, they travelled separately, and the 
Patorgoyan clan got lost in the Brahmaputra. It is believed that the 
clan might have followed the king to the region of lower Assam and 
assimilated with other tribes. The presence of surnames like Pator, 
Deori and Chutia in lower Assam further indicates that the lost clan 
of the Deoris of the Chutian kings i.e. Patorgoya might have came 
along with Kossi and settled in those regions. 

After the departure of Samlungpha, a Buruk Chutian chief known as 
Gaurinarayan, took control of the situation. He was the son of 
Birpal, a chief who ruled about 60 clans after the fall of Kamarupa. 
Birpal was the founder of the Medieval Chutian Kingdom. His son 
and successor Gaurinarayan made numerous campaigns and bought 
many Chutian and other groups into his kingdom and established the 
Greater Chutian Kingdom. 

Because the Sadiya region was looted and destroyed by Samlungpha, 
Gaurinarayan moved to the west and established a new capital which 
was named ‘Ratnapur’ (present-day Majuli). He assumed the title of 
Ratnadhwajpal, which means ‘Protector of Ratnapur’. He built 
many forts all around the kingdom from Biswanath till Disang. The 
remnants of some of the forts built by Ratnadhwajpal can still be 
found in upper Assam and lower Arunachal Pradesh. 
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Remnants of a fort built by Ratnadhwajpal, 
located in present-day Itanagar 

Because the political centre moved to the west, the Moran, Borahi 
and Kachari chiefdoms in the east were left vulnerable after the 
invasion of Samlungpha. In 1228 AD, another Mao prince named 
Sukapha, entered the Brahmaputra Valley, crossing the rugged 
Patkai mountain range. He came to establish a kingdom. He was 
accompanied by his 3 queens, 2 sons, several nobles and officials and 
their families and thousands of soldiers. They were wandering from 
the past 12 years in search of a perfect environment to establish a 
kingdom. 

Sukapha occupied a region with the Burhi-Dihing river in the north, 
the Dikhow river in the south and the Patkai mountains in the east 
and established the Ahom Kingdom. 
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Portrait of Sukapha 

Instead of attacking, Sukapha befriended the local Moran and 
Borahi chiefs. They were already dejected after the invasion of 
Samlungpha so they submitted to Sukapha easily. Sukapha married 
their daughters to establish cordial relations with them. He encouraged 
his soldiers as well as members of the Ahom elite to marry locally. 
The Ahoms learned a local language which was a mixture of Chutian 
and Prakrit. This process of Ahomization bolstered the process of 
integration. 
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The Proto-Assamese language served as a lingua franca between the 
Bodos and the groups who migrated from central India. Later, in the 
17 th century AD, this language with some Man-Tai influence became 
the court language of the Ahom Kingdom, which we today know as 
the Assamese language. 

Meanwhile in Mohong, which was a Kachari Chiefdom, dispute 
started over land with the Wancho and Nocte Nagas. In earlier times, 
Mohong was famous for mineral salt. The Kacharis were defeated in 
an engagement and had to surrender Mohong to the Nagas. They 
retreated towards the Dikhow river where they encountered Sukapha. 
They told the whole story to Sukapha and went ahead in search of 
new lands. We can find the details of the engagement of the Kacharis 
and Nagas in the ‘Satsari Ahom Buranji’, which tells us that how 
Mohong went to the hands of the Nagas. Although a great number of 
Kacharis left their old settlement, some still stayed around those 
region and many others scattered across other regions of upper 
Assam. 

Later, Sadiya was reconstructed and made the capital again by 
Ratnadhwajpal in 1248 AD. Ratnadhwajpal reigned for almost 40 
years. He established the first Neo-Vaishnavite Satra in Sadiya and 
was also responsible for making Shaktism, the state religion of the 
Chutian Kingdom. Shaktism was already a popular religion during 
Kamarupa. It is a sect of Hinduism which primarily focuses upon 
the worship of Kali, also known as Shakti or Devi, the Hindu 
Mother Goddess. 
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Between 8 th -13 th century AD, a large number of Upa-Puranas were 
written in Assam and Bengal focusing on the Mother Goddess cult. 
In Kalika Purana, which was written during the reign of Pala 
Dynasty in Kamarupa, it describes that the offering of a human 
being is the ultimate form of sacrifice and the greatest source of 
worldly and other-worldly powers. The Kalika Purana devotes a long 
and quite detailed chapter to the subject, recommending human 
sacrifice as the supreme means to satisfy the goddess’s appetite for 
blood. This type of Kali worshipping was done only in ancient 
Assam. In other regions such as Bengal and Orissa, the rituals were 
done by just sacrificing animals. 

The indigenous Mother Goddess worshipping cult was reformed into 
Shaktism. Kechai khati was now worshipped as a form of Kali, but 
instead of Brahmins, the Deoris as usual performed the rituals. 
According to folktales, at first the sacrifice of humans was originally a 
propitiation for the introduction of sin into the world, offered on 
behalf of Kechai khati to the ‘Old Ones (Gira-Girasi); but, after 
adopting Shaktism, it have become a sacrifice to her on behalf of the 
whole nation. 

The kingdom covered the areas of the whole eastern and some parts of 
the central region of the earlier Kamarupa kingdom. It bordered with 
the Nagas and Ahoms to the southeast and to the north and east it 
bordered the lower region of undivided Lhoyu, which consists of 
Monpas, Tanis and Mishmis, also collectively known as ‘Lhoba’. 
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Territories under Chutian Kingdom 


The Chutians made very good relations with the Lhoba people, 
especially the Tanis and Yidu-Mishmis. Infact, many Tanis (mostly 
Adis) moved to the plains of upper Assam and became citizens of the 
Chutian Kingdom. Today, they are known as the Mishing 
community of upper Assam. 

Due to living in close proximity with the Tanis and Mishmis, it gave 
the language of the Chutians an specific shift. For instance, the 
present-day Deori language, which was the ancient Chutian language 
has 5 nasalized vowels, a rare feature that also emerged in eastern 
Tani and some Mishmi languages. The Deori language is the only 
Bodo-Garo language that has nasalized vowels and that is because of 
the contact with the Tani and Mishmis in the Dibang valley region. 
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The Mishmis also use to come down to Sadiya very often and they 
even celebrated Bisu with the Chutians. The Pepa and Dhol still 
played by the Yidu-Mishmi tribe shows the elements of shared 
culture and relations between the Chutians and the Mishmis. 



Yidu-Mishmi tribe during a festival 
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During the 13 th century AD, in the western region of the 
Brahmaputra valley, a new kingdom appeared from the ashes of the 
Kamarupa kingdom. It is historically known as the Kamata 
kingdom, and the rulers worshipped Goddess Kamateshwari, another 
Hindu version of the tribal Mother Goddess. 

The Kamata Kingdom was first ruled by the Khen Dynasty and later 
by the Koch Dynasty when it was also known as the Koch kingdom. 
The Kamakhya Temple in Guwahati was built during the reign of 
Koch Dynasty. It was built over the ruins of an older temple of the 

Mother Goddess. 

At the same time, in the southern banks of the Brahmaputra river, 
another kingdom emerged with its capital in Dimapur, which is 
historically known as the Kachari kingdom. The kingdom extended 
along the southern banks of Brahmaputra river, from Dikhow river 
to the Kolong river and included the valley of Dhansiri and present- 
day Dima-Hasao district. 

And, in between the Kamata and Kachari kingdoms, the Bhuyans 
were able to establish themselves comfortably. The Bhuyans were a 
union of landlords and small chieftains, who rose into power after the 
fall of Kamarupa. They maintained a loosely independent 
confederacy. They did not belonged to any particular ethnicity, 
religion or caste. They originated from different groups, both 
indigenous and migrants. 
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Independent kingdoms after the fall of Kamarupa 


In the 14 th century AD, the Chutians had many conflicts with the 
Ahoms, which later resulted in the treacherous murder of the Ahom 
king Sutupha by the Chutians in 1376 AD. This triggered a number 
of battles between the two sides which saw the great loss of men and 
money. The simmering dispute often flared till 1524 AD when the 
Ahoms struck the Chutian Kingdom at its weakest state. 


The Chutian king Dharmadhwajpal had no sons. He only had a 
single daughter named Sadhani. In 1522 AD, the king won the battle 
of Mungkhrang fort against the Ahoms. After that due to his growing 
age he decided to retire and find a heir for the throne. He organised a 
‘Swayambar’ for Sadhani, a process for self selection of a Groom. 
He choosed a task, and promised to marry Sadhani to any person who 
completes the task. 
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For the first time, the throne was also accessible to other clans outside 
of the Buruk lineage. To everyone’s surprise, it was a cow-herder 
named Nitai from the Chakusaro clan who was able to complete the 
task. The king had to keep his promise and married off the princess to 
Nitai who was since then given the name Nityapal. The nobles and 
ministers were very much unhappy by this decision of the king. After 
that the king retired and went to the hills leaving the throne to 
Nityapal and Sadhani. 

Being a cow herder before becoming a king, Nityapal had no idea 
how to rule over a kingdom and at times Sadhani had to take charge. 
Nityapal dismissed all the old ministers and instead recruited his own 
friends from his village as his ministers. This resulted in a rebellion 
within the kingdom by the old ministers which was led by the brother 
of a former king. But it was crushed soon. Due to this, chaos spread in 
the entire kingdom. The major Chutian chiefdoms of Dhemaji, 
Lakhimpur, Bishwanath became independent. Sadiya became a 
solitary region with no contact to any of the other Chutian chiefdoms. 

On 16 th April 1524 AD, the first day of Bisu was being celebrated in 
Sadiya. This day was reserved for the ‘Bor-Bali’ (grand sacrifice). On 
this day, no other person is allowed to carry weapons besides the 
Deori priests. The Ahoms very well knew this fact. At that time, the 
Chutians were the only people in the entire Northeast India who 
possessed firearms like Hiloi (guns) and Bortop (canons). The 
invaders knew that a frontal attack was never possible, so they 
planned a sudden attack on this day. 
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The Ahom forces attacked Sadiya when the entire city was busy 
celebrating Bisu. The sudden attack forced the king and queen along 
with some of the nobles and soldiers who survived, to flee to the hills. 
The former Chutian ministers whom Nityapal had removed, sided 
with the Ahoms and helped them kill Nityapal. But, Queen Sadhani 
refused to surrender. She formed a female fighting squad of 120 
warriors and fought till her last breath. At the end, instead of being 
captured by the Ahoms, she sacrificed her life by jumping off a cliff. 
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The Ahom king Suhungmung established the new position of 
Sadiyakhowa Gohain to govern the region of Sadiya. He also 
appointed a Borgohain and Buragohain to rule the region between 
Bishwanath and Dhemaji. In 1536 AD, Suhungmung also annexed 
the Mohong region from the Nagas and it became part of the Ahom 
Kingdom. Suhungmung ordered the Chutians to move and settle in 
different parts of the kingdom as their concentration in one place 
could make disturbances. However, the Deoris were not under this 
process of forced migration. The Ahom kings also use to pay respect 
to Kechai khati, so they let the Deoris stay in Sadiya and continued 
their duties as priests. 

After absorbing the Chutian Kingdom, Suhungmung also embraced 
the Hindu religion, becoming the first Ahom king to do so. He 
adopted the title of ‘Swarganarayan’, and after that the Ahom kings 
came to be known as ‘Swargadeo’, which is a Sanskrit translation of 

‘Chaopha’. 

Suhungmung was one of the most important Ahom kings. Under him 
the Ahom kingdom expanded greatly for the first time. He also 
attacked the Kachari kingdom and occupied Dimapur. The 
Kacharis had to move their capital further to the south in Maibang. 
On one occasion, the Ahom military under Tonkham Borgohain 
pursued the Muslim invaders and reached the Karatoya river, and the 
Ahoms began to see themselves as the rightful heir of the Kamarupa 
kingdom. 
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The expansion was so large and so rapid that the Ahomization 
process could not keep pace and the Ahoms became a minority in 
their own kingdom. This resulted in the kingdom becoming multi¬ 
ethnic and inclusive. Hindu influences became significant and couple 
of centuries later, the common language which was used for 
communication between different ethnic groups, also known as the 
Assamese language became the official language of the Ahom court 
replacing the Tai language in the 17 th century AD. 

The Ahom kingdom became the largest kingdom in Northeast India 
after the fall of Kamarupa. 



or Kingdoms of North-east India during the 17 th century AD 
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The Deoris were treated with much respect by the Ahom kings. They 
were exempted from service and were provided with guards and 
slaves. Grants of lands to the Deoris inscribed on copper plates are 
still in existence. It is said that when any Hindu ‘Gokhai’ appeared 
before the king, the king remained seated while the ‘Gokhai’ put the 
garland on his neck and gave the blessings; but when the Deori chiefs 
paid their annual visit to the Ahom court, the king stood up before 
them to receive their salutations. There was a reason for this, as the 
Deori chiefs on these occasions visited the Ahom courts to obtain the 
sanction of the king for their annual sacrifice of human beings, which 
the kings never rejected. The Ahom kings also sent criminals who 
were sentenced to capital punishment as victims for the sacrifice. All 
types of victims were now sacrificed to the goddess including enemies 
captured in battles who were mainly Muslim invaders. 

The Chutians who were scattered forcefullly all across the kingdom 
assimilated with the general population and started embracing the 
‘Ekasarana Dharma’. It was a religion propagated by a saint known 
as Sankardeva in the 15 th -16 th century AD in Assam. It rejects 
Vedic ritualism and focuses on pure devotion to Krishna consisting 
primarily in singing hymns and listening to his deeds and activities. 
The simple and accessible religion attracted already Hinduized as 
well as Non-Hindu Ahom, Chutian and Kachari population into its 
egalitarian fold. Slowly and steadily, the Vaishnavism cult started 
replacing the Shakti cult. 
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The followers of ‘Ekasharana Dharma’ were allowed to follow their 
original customs, but in a reformed manner in ‘Namghars’, instead of 
‘Thans’ free from sacrifices. The first Ahom king to be initiated into 

the ‘Ekasarana Dharma’ was Sutamla or Jayadhwaj Singha (1648- 
1663 AD). 



Followers of Ekasharana Dharma in Namghar 
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Many mythological characters of the Vaishnavism cult were also 
linked with the tribals such as Krishna, Rukmini, Bhismak etc. The 
Chutians and even the Yidu-Mishmis still today, linked themselves 
to Bhismak and Rukmini respectively. This new religion converted 
into its fold, people of all castes, etnhnicity and religion, which 
created an atmosphere of tolerance and liberalism among the racially 
and culturally diverse population. All the Chutians were absorbed 
into the multi-ethnic general population of the Ahom kingdom and 
they also adopted the common Assamese culture and language. The 
Deoris however, managed to keep the ancient culture, traditions and 
the language of the Chutian Kingdom intact. 

Over time, due to the growing popularity of ‘Ekasarana Dharma’, 
the importance of the Deoris also decreased in Sadiya. During the last 
part of the 17 th century AD, many groups of Deoris left the Sadiya 
and the Tengapani region in search of better livelihood and fertile 
land and settled all across the kingdom in Lakhimpur, Majuli, 
Dhemaji, Sibsagar and Jorhat. 

The rise of institutional centres associated with the ‘Ekasarana 
Dharma’, known as ‘Sattras’ created discomfort and discontent 
among the royalists. The Ahom kingdom was entering a crisis, as the 
Paik system on which the state was based was unable to adapt to the 
changing economy and the emerging social classes. The rise of the 
Sattras became one of the major reasons for the leakage of manpower 
from the Paik system, and as a result the Ahom Kingdom and the 
Sattras came into increasing conflict. 
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In the 18 th century AD, these conflicts led to the Moamoria 
rebellion; between the Moamoria Sattra, with its adherents from 
mainly the Chutian and Moran tribes, who were followers of the 
non-conformist Kala-samhati sect against the royalist Sattras 
belonging to other sects. 

Meanwhile, at the same time, due to political crisis and inter-tribal 
hostilities in the Shan vicinity in Burma, many Shan tribes migrated 
into the Ahom Kingdom through the Patkai range. The first batch of 
mass migration was documented around 1751 AD of about 100-200 
Tai-Khamptis. As the Khamptis belonged to the same racial and 
ethnic group as the Ahoms, the Ahom king Rajeshwar Singha 
permitted them to settle in the vacant Tengapani basin, which was 
abandoned by the Deoris decades ago. Over the years, many more 
Khamptis along with other Shan tribes and some Singphos migrated 
into the Brahmaputra Valley. The Chowkham village was the first 
village established by the Khamptis at around 1785 AD. 

During the reign of Gaurinath Singha (1780-1795 AD), within the 
turbulence of the Moamoria rebellion, he abolished the practice of 
human sacrifice by the Deoris. On the other hand, the Khamptis 
started capturing areas and started ruling over nearby Sadiya regions, 
taking the privilege of the domestic chaos inside the Ahom territory. 
The Khampti chiefs uncovered the weakness inside the Ahom 
suzerainty; and in 1793 AD, the Khampti Burha Raja and Deka 
Raja dethroned the Ahom governor of Sadiya, and forcibly occupied 
the position of ‘Sadiyakhowa Gohain’. 
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The Ahom kings had already lost many tracts all over the kingdom to 
the rebels. At one period they even lost control of the capital during 
the Dundiya rebellion, but were aided by the British East India 
Company, who were establishing themselves in Bengal. 

Now, when the Ahoms had no more control over Sadiya, the Deoris 
stop receiving royal patronage. The Khamptis had several conflicts 
with the Deoris in Sadiya. Due to no response from the Ahom forces, 
the remaining Deoris left Sadiya for good and settled in other parts of 
upper Assam. The Deoris, don’t serve the kings or the kingdom 
anymore, but they still performed their duties in the temples. 

Later, in 1799 AD, the new Ahom king, Kamleshwar Singha re¬ 
occupied Sadiya from the Khamptis through a fierce battle. But, 
despite many attempts in 1802 AD and 1806 AD, he failed to retake 
the entire eastern portion of the kingdom from the rebels, and the 
Moamoria leader Sarbananda Singha, who belong to the Buruk 
Chutian clan, established the Motok Kingdom, with its capital in 
Bengmara (modern day Tinsukia), bringing an end to the 36 year 
long rebellion. 

Gutted by the long civil war, the Ahom Kingdom emerged much 
weakened. About one half of the population of the kingdom perished 
and the economy was totally destroyed. Corruption grew amongst the 
nobles, which resulted in the Burmese invasions of the Ahom 
Kingdom between 1817 - 1826 AD. 
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The Burmese invaded the Ahom kingdom three times. After the third 
invasion the Ahom kingdom came under direct control of the 
Burmese Empire from 1821 AD to 1825 AD. Locally, this period is 
known as ‘Maanor din’ (days/period of the Burmese), and is 
remembered with great horror. The Burmese forces slaughtered the 
indigenous Assamese population, and took away many of them to 
Burma as forced labourers. Much of the neighbouring Manipur 
kingdom and Kachari kingdom were also occupied and laid waste 
by the marauding Burmese armies. 



Brahmaputra Valley after the Burmese conquest 
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In 1824 AD, the expanding Burmese Empire came in conflict with 
the British East India Company in Bengal, which gave rise to the 
first Anglo-Burmese war. The war, which began primarily over the 
control of Northeast India, ended in a decisive British victory, with 
the removal of the Burmese forces from the Brahmaputra Valley 
and its surrounding hills through the Treaty of Yandabo, which was 
signed in 24 February, 1826 AD. The Treaty of Yandabo was the 
peace treaty that ended the first Anglo-Burmese War. It was signed 
by General Archibald Campbell on the British side, and the 
Governor of Legaing, Maha Min Hla Kyaw Htin from the 
Burmese side. 

With the Britsh military at Yandabo village, only 80 km from the 
capital Ava, the Burmese were forced to accept the British terms 
without discussion. The British Empire received the Ahom, Kachari 
and Manipur kingdoms from the Burmese king through the Treaty 
of Yandabo. 

Between 1826 AD to 1832 AD, the Brahmaputra valley was ruled 
under the Bengal Presidency. In 1828 AD, the Kachari Kingdom 
came under direct control of the British Empire, under the Doctrine 
of Lapse after the king Govind Chandra Hasnu was killed. In 1832 
AD, the Khasi king surrendered and the British increased their 
influence on the Jaintia ruler. In 1833 AD, upper Assam was restored 
as a princely state under the erstwhile ruler of the Ahom Kingdom, 
Purandhar Singha. Five years later in 1838 AD, it was formally 
annexed into the British Empire. 
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With the annexation of the Motok Kingdom in 1839 AD, the 
colonisation of the Brahmaputra Valley was complete. The entire 
Northeast India gradually became part of the British Empire. 

In 1874 AD, the Viceroy of British India, Lord Northbrook, 
separated the Brahmaputra valley from Bengal Presidency and 
upgraded it to a Chief Comissioner’s Province, which was named 
Northeast Frontier with its capital in Shillong. It included Goalpara, 
Kamrup, Darrang, Nowgong, Sivasagar, Lakhimpur, Cachar, 
Sylhet, Garo hills, Khasi hills, Jaintia hills and Naga hills. The 
Koch Behar region, which was a historical part of Assam, was left 
out from the province. On 6th September 1895 AD and on 1st april 
1898 AD, the North and the South Lushai Hills were also included in 
the Northeast Frontier. 

The British brought railways into the Brahmaputra valley and 
established the Oil and Tea industries. The British called upon the 
native Assamese people for the labour work in the tea gardens, which 
the natives despised due to its boredom and discipline. Frustrated with 
the natives due to the indifference for plantation work, the British 
procured labours from outside Assam, particularly from the Chota 
Nagpur region where the Adivasi tribals were revolting against the 
expanding British control. Through the ‘Divide and rule’ policy, in 
order to neutralize the rebellion, the British authorities forcibly 
recruited the Adivasi tribals as indentured labourers to work in 
Assam’s tea gardens. The immigrant labour force, also known as 
‘Baganiya’, constituted 645,000 of Assam’s population by 1901 AD. 
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The British also established many colleges and hospitals in Assam 
Province. The most famous institutions are the Assam Medical 
College and the Cotton College. In 1870 AD, a British philanthropist 
Dr. John Berry White established a small medical school in 
Dibrugarh with his lifetime savings which grew up to be the Assam 
Medical College and in 1901 AD, Sir Henry Stedman Cotton 
established the Cotton College in Guwahati when he was the Chief 
Comissioner of Assam Province. 

The British rule in Assam provided commercial developments and 
opportunities for inflow of diverse groups from other regions. 
Rajasthani traders, Nepali graziers, East Bengali Muslim peasants 
and Bengali clerks came and settled in Assam. This provides a 
background for Assam’s contemporary political violence between 
Assam’s natives and migrant groups. The British rule in Assam led 
to the decline in status of the earlier ruling classes and tribes. At the 
same time, the upper caste Hindu service gentry benefitted from the 
British rule because of their literacy. This literate class exercised an 
important influence in the politics of Assam. 

By 1903 AD, it dawned on the colonial government that the capital of 
British India in Calcutta was overburdened, and in 1905 AD, due to 
the necessity of partitioning Bengal and creating prospects for 
Assam’s commercial expansion, the Bengal Presidency was divided 
into two parts under the Viceroy of India, Lord Curzon and Khan 
Bahadur Cayan Uddin Ahmet, the Chief Secretary of Bengal 
Presidency. 
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The Dhaka, Chittagong and Rajshahi divisions, the Malda district 
and the states of Hill Tipperah, Sylhet and Comilla were transferred 
from Bengal Presidency and merged into the Northeast Frontier. 
The new subdivision was named Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Headquartered in the city of Dacca, it covered territories in 
what are now Bangladesh, Northeast India and northern West 
Bengal. The British promised increased investments in education and 
jobs in this new province. 



Bengal Presidency (Red); and the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam (Green), (1905-1912 AD) 
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The partition of Bengal stoked controversy and was described as an 
attempt to divide and rule the Bengali homeland. So, six years later 
following a mass protest campaign, the two parts of Bengal were 
reunited and a new partition based on language followed. Oriya and 
Assamese areas were separated to form new administrative units: 
Bihar and Orissa Province was created to the west and Assam 
Province to the east with its capital in Shillong. 

Later, through the Government of India Act 1919 and 1935, Assam 
Province was introduced to the principle of Diarchy and later 
provided provincial autonomy which expanded the Assam Legislative 
Council. The period saw the sudden rise of Gopinath Bordoloi 
representing the Indian National Congress and Syed Muhammad 
Sadullah representing the Muslim League. 

The early 20 th century AD also saw the emergence of various 
associations within the tribal communities of the valley, which 
culminated in the emergence of the Tribal League in 1933 AD. 
Bhimbor Deori, a lawyer by profession, first raised the questions on 
tribal issues regarding their primary rights and attracted the national 
political parties to the tribal politics and prioritized the political and 
social sense of power. Local tribal organizations grew and finally 
formed the Tribal League in 1933 AD. Bhimbor Deori was the 
founder General Secretary of the Assam Plain Tribal League. 
Jadav Chandra Khakiary, who was elected as President, 
Kalicharan Brahma, Sitanath Brahma Choudhury and 
Samsonsing Ingti were the other pioneers in the process. 
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Bhimbor Deori (1903-1947 AD) 

The formation and emergence of the Tribal League as a common 
platform of all the Plain Tribes also involved a parallel process in 
self-representation. The numerically small, educated tribal elite 
attempted to define their tribal identity as a ‘Community of the Plain 
Tribes’. The ‘Plain Tribes’ category was invented by the British 
authorities to ethnographically classify the tribal section of the 
population in the plains, which was later, after the 1935 Act, given the 
status of a separate constituency. The tribal elites appropriated this 
construction to articulate their political aspirations. 
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Bhimbor Deori was also one of the main architects of the famous 
‘Khasi Darbar Hall Resolutions’, held on March 1945 AD where 
indigenous leaders of different ethnic groups resolved resolutions to 
restore their independent homelands against outside occupation. He 
led the history of Northeast India a new turn and vision to look ahead 
with a prime development and with essence of freedom to self 
independence of different tribes. With the effort from Bhimbor Deori, 
the Deoris were listed as an independent tribe and were amended the 
Scheduled Tribe status in the Indian Constitution. 


In 1937 AD, under the Government of India Act, 1935, the first 
general elections were held for the newly created Assam Legislative 
Assembly established in Shillong. The Indian National Congress 
had the highest number of seats but declined to form a government. 
Therefore, the Muslim League’s Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla 
was invited to form a ministry. He became the first Premier or Chief 
Minister of Assam Province. 

A year later in 1938 AD, Saadulla’ s government resigned after the 
Congress changed its decision, and the Governor, Sir Robert Neil 
Reid, then invited Gopinath Bordoloi. Bordoloi’s cabinet included 
the future President of India, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. Again in 
1939 AD, all of the Congresss ministries across the British Indian 
provinces resigned, and Syed Muhammad Saadulla was again 
invited to form a ministry. Saadulla remained the Premier (Chief 
Minister) of Assam up to 1946 AD. 
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Sir Syed Muhammad Sadulla 
First Chief Minister of Assam under British Rule 

After the Second World War ended in 1945 AD, Britain was left 
essentially bankrupt. Although the British Empire emerged 
victorious from the war, the effects of the conflict were profound, both 
at home and abroad. Much of Europe, a continent that dominated the 
world for several centuries, was in ruins. 

Aimed at the reordering of the world when the war ended, the charter 
spoke of “the right of all people to choose the form of government 
under which they live”, could only mean that empires like Britain’s 
should devolve power as soon as reasonably possible. At the same 
time, revolts against the British Empire were on the rise in the 
Indian subcontinent and other British colonies. 
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Britain realised that it neither had the mandate at home, the 
international support, nor the reliability of native forces for continuing 
to control an increasingly restless India. So, in July 1945 AD, the 
British announced a new Constitution for India by holding the 
central and regional elections. When fresh elections to the provincial 
legislatures were called in 1946 AD, the Congress again won a 
majority in Assam Province. They formed the government and 
Gopinath Bordoloi was made the Premier of Assam Province 
unanimously. 

Finally, the British government through the Indian Independence 
Act 1947 of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, reconstituted 
British India into two new independent dominions of India and 
Pakistan with effect from 15 August 1947 AD, and granted complete 
legislative authority upon the respective constituent assemblies of the 
new countries. The Act received royal assent on 18 July 1947 AD. 
The Province of Assam chose to become part of the Union of India 
with Gopinath Bordoloi as its first Chief Minister after 
independence from the British. 

Gopinath Bordoloi played a major role in securing the future of 
Assam and Northeast India which would have included in East 
Pakistan otherwise. Whether any other leader could have shown the 
light other than him during that period of crisis is in doubt. He was a 
follower of Mahatma Gandhi and used the principle of Non-violence 
as a political tool. 
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Gopinath Bordoloi, first Chief Minister of Assam 
under the Union of India after Independence from the British 

After India’s independence, Gopinath Bordoloi worked closely with 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to secure the sovereignty of Assam 
against China on one hand and Pakistan on the other. He also helped 
to organize the rehabilitation of millions of Hindu refugees who fled 
East Pakistan due to widespread violence and intimidation in the 
aftermath of the partition. His work formed the basis for ensuring 
communal harmony, democracy and stability which effectively kept 
Assam secure and progressive right up to the war over East 
Pakistan’s independence as Bangladesh in 1971 AD. 
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The Deori tribe 

During the British rule, the Deoris changed settlements many times 
due to different circumstances. They moved to different parts of upper 
and middle Assam. This process continued up to the last century and 
they are now distributed in nine districts of Assam and two districts of 

Arunachal Pradesh. 

As a result of the relocation and consequent spatial distribution, the 
socio-cultural, economic and religious life of the Deoris are also 
affected to a great extent. Like the Chutians and Kacharis in upper 
Assam, the Borgoyan and Tengaponya Deoris have also given up 
their language in favour of Assamese, but they have still retained 
many kinship terms. The Dibongya Deoris have so far retained their 
language, but not in its purest form; and there has been some gradual 
erosion in their case too. 

Till the 1950’s the Deoris were performing their rituals in the same 
traditional way but with lot of flexibility. After the 1970’s, substantial 
changes have occurred among their culture. The ecological 
environment in the present settlement has influenced their traditional 
culture. The development activities adopted by the Assamese society 
has also persuade their life significantly. These factors resulted in the 
large scale cultural transformation of the Deoris. They still worship 
their indigenous deities and Kechai khati, but they also started to 
worship Hindu gods and goddesses. Some Deoris had also started to 
follow the ‘Ekasarana Dharma’. 
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The culture of a society is never stagnant. Cultural change is one of 
the main aspects of human evolution. It can change under certain 
situations. Both outside influences and factors within the society can 
cause cultural change. Here we can see how the culture of this group 
of people has changed and evolved during the last 7000 years due to 
migration and inter-mixing with several other groups all the way from 
the Yangshao society in the Huang He Valley to the present-day 
State of Assam in the Brahmaputra Valley. 

When contact occurs between two cultures, diffusion may occur. 
Diffusion is the transfer of ideas between cultures. In the past, this was 
limited because fewer people were able to travel or communicate with 
people from far-away lands. Today, technology has made 
communication and travel much easier. We can experience different 
cultural ideas by just one click. History itself is a proof that no culture 
or traditions remains the same. In order to achieve development 
humans always tend to adopt a higher developed culture than his own, 
so it is not a bad thing to let go of the ancient traditions and culture 
and pave way to the new ones but in order to keep the identity of a 
community, one should never forget its Origins. 
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